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if it is held that the endurance of pain is in itself meritorious and that such acquired merit can be transferred to others. Self-torture seems not to be unknown in the popular forms of Chinese Buddhism1.
The postulant, after receiving these three ordinations, becomes a full monk or Ho-shang2 and takes a new name. The inmates of every monastery owe obedience to the abbot and some abbots have an official position, being recognized by the Government as representing the clergy of a prefecture, should there be any business to be transacted with the secular authorities. But there is no real hierarchy outside the monasteries, each of which is an isolated administrative unit. Within each monastery due provision is made for discipline and administration. The monks are divided into two classes, the Western who are concerned with ritual and other purely religious duties and the Eastern who are relatively secular and superintend the business of the establishment3. This is often considerable for the income is usually derived from estates, in managing which the monks are assisted by a committee of laymen. Other laymen of humbler status4 live around the monastery and furnish the labour necessary for agriculture, forestry and whatever industries the character of the property calls into being. As a rule there is a considerable library. Even a sympathetic stranger will often find that the monks deny its existence, because many books have been destroyed in political troubles, but most monasteries possess copies of the principal scriptures and a complete Tripitaka, usually the edition of 1737, is not rare. Whether the books are much read I do not know, but I have observed that after the existence of the library has been ad-
x See e.g. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image and Demon, p. 265. I have never seen such practices myself. See also Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict, vn. 8.
*  jtofpj*   ^kk "word, which has no derivation in Chinese, is thought to be a corruption of some vernacular form of the'Sanskrit Upadhyaya current in Central Asia. See I-tsing, transL Takakusu, p. 118. Upadhyaya became Vajjha (as is shown by the modern Indian forms Ojha or Jha and Tamil Vaddyar). See Bloch in Indo-Oermanischen Forschungen, voL xxv. 1909, p. 239. Vajjha might become in Chinese Ho-sho or Ho-shang for Ho sometimes represents the Indian syllable va. See Julien, M&hode, p. 109, and Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 195.
1 For details see Hackmann in Z'oung Poo, 1908.
*  They apparently correspond to the monastic lay servants or "pure men" described by I-Ching, chap. XXYTT, as living as Nalanda.